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N transferring from Engineering 

to the Agricultural College my 

greatest difficulty seemed to be 
the fulfillment of the farm practice re- 
quirement. During Farm and Home Week, 
each farmer interviewed, after carefully 
surveying my imposing ph¥sique of one 
hundred twenty-eight pounds seemed to 
smile. The best offer received for its use 
for the summer was $35 per month. Of 
course they couldn’t be blamed for this, 
but when considering the high cost of 
campus Fords and other educational ex- 
penses this offer became impossible. How- 
ever, with considerable luck and much kind 
help from a faculty member I was able to 
land a job at Buffalo with the Federated 
Fruit and Vegetable Growers, Incorpor- 
ated. This is a cooperative brokerage house 
maintaining shipping offices at all im- 
portant producing centers, and selling 
offices at all large cities in the United 
States and Canada. After several inter- 
views I was told to report for work the 
following Monday. 

My first impression of the wholesale 
market was one never to be forgotten. 
Cars and trucks from every direction 
try their best to worm through a seething 
mass of humanity and materials. Men 
of all descriptions from the high class 
hotel buyer and his spats to the Latin 
huckters and his rags—pushing and 
shoving in a hurry to get somewhere. 
Pandemonium reigns supreme. Yelling 
hucksters, cursing truck drivers, and 
rattling trucks all add to the din; white 
coated salesmen stand amidst mountain- 
ous piles of fruits and vegetables, alter- 
nately threatening and pleading with 
some buyer. From the gesticulation one 
would think that they were about ready 
to cut each other’s throats. Added to all 
this is the blended odor of citrus and 
other fruits and vegetables, including our 
inevitable friends the onion and garlic. 
The change is quite striking from the 
comparatively quiet life of the campus. 
After a brief good morning I commented 
on this to the manager. He smiled, for 
he too had made a similar change, but he 
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assured me that in time I would learn to 
like it. I doubted him at the moment, 
but the future proved him to be right. 


FTER being introduced to the per- 
A sonnel of the trade, composed of men 
varying from illiterates to college gradu- 
ates, and after learning office routine and 
policies, it was my job to act as assistant 
district manager. The first task was to 


GOOD APPLES 


Some of the Best Apples in the World are 
Poorly Packed 


inspect a car of potatoes from a famous 
Virginia section. The buyer had rejected 
it on the basis of short weight. Rarely 
was this brand of potatoes rejected; the 
shipper enjoying the full confidence of the 
trade. After lifting the several barrels 
the reason for the short weight was ap- 
parent, and I received my first shock as to 
the honesty of the farmer. Heretofore it 
had been my belief that it was only the 
middleman who resorted to sharp prac- 
tices. The shipper presumably had not 
quite enough potatoes to fill out a car, 
so in order to make a few potatoes go a 
long way he merely placed empty nail 
kegs-within the center of several barrels, 
filling in the potatoes around the keg. 
Later inspection of several cars of water- 
melons revealed the largest and choicest 
on the top layers near the doorways; the 
underweight and misshapen melons found 
obscure resting places in either end of 
the car. 

While these incidents are exceptions 
nevertheless it is apparent that human 
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Fruit and Vegetable 


nature is the same throughout all levels 
of society and in all places. The college 
graduate managing a commission house 
is subject to the same human traits as the 
illiterate dealer or the manager of some 
shipping cooperative. Because of in- 
dividual differences a great variation 
exists in business ethics here as in any 
other business, no better, no worse. In 
all fairness, everything seems to point to 
improvement. 

During the height of the peach shipping 
season car after car of Georgia’s finest 
peaches sold for less than freight charges. 
It seemed a terrible situation and it was; 
but what was more appalling was that 
when the sales account reached the ship- 
ping point office it brought no shotgun 
armed battalion of farmers to Buffalo 
seeking retaliation. The entire matter 
was taken as part of the day’s work. Fur- 
ther study showed that the cars were not 
shipped by any individual but by organi- 
zations distributing the produce of whole 
regions—where risks are spread over an 
entire season’s shipping. Producers in 
other highly specialized regions like Cali- 
fornia and Florida are doing the same 
thing. Considering the United States as a 
whole the vastness of the industry is ap- 
palling. Overnight one might say it has 
developed into a billion dollar industry, 
and what is more it is at present in a con- 
stant state of flux. Changes are occurring 
with great rapidity—centers of production 
shifting, methods as well as financing 
taking on different aspects; the whole 
tending toward larger and more efficient 
units of distribution. 


ARMING is no longer an individual 

local industry but has been drawn 
into the general economic swirl of the 
world. Farmers no longer compete among 
themselves locally, but whole regions are 
competing with one another. Late New 
York cabbage comes in competition with 
early Southern crops, Florida citrus 
fruits with those of California. Soon the 
newly planted regions of western Texas 
and New Mexico will be bearing, adding 
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another competing region. Northwestern 
apples as well as those of the Shenandoah 
Valley’ are in direct competition for..mar- 
kets with those of New York State, not 
only in Buffalo and New York, but in 
London and Berlin. 

Furthermore, not only are like products 
competing for markets but also different 
products with each other. The sum total 
of per capita human consumption is fixed. 
If people eat bananas they will not eat 
oranges; if they buy oranges, fewer 
cantalope are consumed; and the result 
is that millions of dollars are spent an- 
nually advertising Sunkist Oranges, 
Northwestern Prunes, Skookum Apples, 
and Eatmor Cranberries. 


Thus, unless the individual producer 
is very near a large consuming market, he 


N the January 
1929 issue of 
the CoRNELL 
CouNTRYMAN un- 
der the above title 
I wrote up the plan 
of our protein feed- 
ing experiment at 
Cornell which is 
being carried on by 
the New York State 
College of Agricul- 
ture in cooperation 
with the G.L.F. Ex- 
change and_ the 
Dairymen’sLeague. 
The editor of the 
CouNTRYMAN has 
asked me to make 
a little summary of 
the news on the 
experiment to date. 
On Thursday, May 
9, 1929, seven hun- 
dred farmers of the 
Dairymen’s League 
milkshed visited the 
College of Agricul- 
ture at Cornell as 
the guests of the Cooperative G. L. F. 
Exchange, to see the progress of the 
experiment up to that time. 

The group assembled in Bailey Hall 
at 10:30. N. F. Webb, president of the 
Cooperative G.L.F. Exhcange, presided. 
Mr. Webb called upon Professor F. B. 
Morrison, Dean A. R. Mann and H. E. 
Babcock for short talks. The rest of the 
time in the morning program was given 
to me to explain the experiment and give 
the results. The entire group were enter- 
tained at luncheon by the G.L.F. Ex- 
change. 

In the afternoon the entire group of 700 
persons visited the Warren farm where 
they inspected the roughage, looked over 
the grain mixtures, the quality of silage 
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can not compete individually in such a 
market, but must join his fellow producers 
in forming a united front for effective and 
more economical distribution of an ever 
increasing production. Whether _ this 
distribution be through a cooperative asso- 
ciation or through an individual enter- 
prise the unit must be large. 


The most outstanding thing learned 
during the whole summer’s work was the 
unorganized method of marketing that is 
at present used by the New York State 
producers of fruits and vegetables. Most 
New York State products are unable to 
compete with like products from the dis- 
tant southern and western producing 
sections, not because the products are 
inferior—compare the flavor of like varie- 
ties of apples or muskmelons—but pri- 


Protein Feeding Experiment at Cornell 


By E. S. Savage 





VISITING FARMERS IN FRONT OF BAILEY HALL 
Some of the Farmers who Visited the Feeding Experiment Talking over the Results 


and the cows themselves. At this meet- 
ing the men were given a chance to ask 
any questions that might arise in their 
minds with respect to the experiment. 
We have been feeding 36 cows in this 
experiment. All the cows have received 
the same kind of roughage. .The hay is 
No. 2 timothy medium clover mixed, 
30 per cent clover, but not over 50 per cent. 
The timothy in the mixture must be 30 
per cent green and the clover greenish 
brown to brown. According to specifica- 
tions there shall not be over 15 per cent 
foreign material in the hay. All the hay 
has been purchased according to these 
specifications anda uniform grade has been 
obtained to feed throughout the year. 
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marily because of the the methods of 
distribution. We are trying to use meth- 
ods that outlived their usefulness thirty 
years ago. The same can be said for the 
middleman. Thirty-eight New York 
jobbers were shown by the Marketing 
department to average only 1.53 per cent 
profit; their costs of handling varying from 
fifty-one dollars to three hundred fifty 
dollars per one thousand dollars’worth of 
produce handled. The cost of waste is 
too high. To my mind it is a direct 
challenge to all those who are preparing 
to enter the agricultural field. The way 
in which we meet this challenge will de- 
termine whether the industry survives 
or will automatically be eliminated from 
this state to regions using better methods 
of production and distribution. 


The 
not very good. On 
account of the wet 
season it was im- 
possible to cultivate 
it as much as neces- 
sary, Consequently 
it was weedy. The 
silage was made 
from Cornell 11 corn 
and has a few ears 
well glazed. 


The rate of feed- 
ing the roughage 
has been one pound 
of hay and three 
pounds of silage for 
every 100 pounds 
of live weight. 
The average weight 
of the cows is 1,250 
pounds, so that the 
roughage part of 
the ration has been 
thirteen pounds of 
hay and thirty-nine 
pounds of silage 
per animal. 

I have given the three grain mixtures in 
these columns before so that we will not 
take the space to copy them again. The 
rate of feeding the grain has been one 
pound of grain to three and one-half 
pounds of milk. Since it has been neces- 
sary to regulate the grain each week on 
the basis of the production of the week 
before necessarily the rate of feeding 
has been a little heavier than one pound of 
grain to three and one-half pounds of 
milk. Actually the rate of feeding has been 
one pound of grain to 3.39 pounds of milk, 


silage was 


O far, it has been impossible to tell 
from the data any difference in the 
effectiveness of the three grain mix- 
tures. The average production of the 
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cows to date has been 7,372 pounds. This 
is based on 27 weeks per cow. The aver- 
age daily production per cow to date has 
been thirty-nine pounds of milk, testing 
a little more than 3 per cent fat. Specifi- 
cally, the average production of the 16 per- 
cent group has been 38.4 pound per day, 
the average production of the 20 per cent 
group has been 39.3 pounds daily and the 
average production of the 24 per cent 
group has been 38.1 pounds daily. On the 
average the cows in the 20 per cent group 
have not been in milk quite so long as the 
other two groups, which may well ac- 
count for the slight difference in favor of 
the 20 percent group. However, I want 
to emphasize very definitely that this 
slight difference should not be taken in 
any sense whatever that one of the grain 
mixtures has been in the least more ef- 
fective than the others. 
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The cows have averaged to maintain 
their liveweight very well. The 24 per- 
cent cows have been in milk a little longer 
than the others, so naturally one would 
expect their gain to be a little better. The 
average gain of the 24 per cent group 
up to April 30, 1929, is sixty-four pounds 
per cow, of the 20 per cent group, sixteen 
pounds per cow, and of the 16 per cent 
group, twenty-nine pounds per cow. 
While these feeds differ somewhat no 
decision should be made as to the ef- 
fectiveness of one grain mixture over the 
others on the basis of these gains in live- 
weight. They are so close together that 
the only deduction one can make is that 
the cows have all gained slightly in live- 
weight. From now on as their production 
lessens they should gain more in live- 
weight. On the average, all of the cows 
are now in the twenty-ninth week of 
lactation. 
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On the basis of the production to date, 
which is already 7,372 pounds, we have 
a very good chance of getting a 10,000 
pound average for the year. Three of the 
cows have already produced more than 
10,000 pounds. The poorest cow in the 
entire lot has already given her 6,000 
pounds, so that we feel that we chose a 
very good group of cows to work with in 
the fall. 

It is the purpose of the college to con- 
tinue the experiment in exactly the same 
manner for the second lactation period. 
Most of the cows are already bred to come 
in as early as possible next fall, and they 
will be continued the second year on the 
same quality of roughage and the same 
grain mixtures. During their dry period 


all the cows will be fed upon the same hay 
and silage and a grain mixture containing 
12 per cent protein. They are allowed to 
run out but will receive no pasturage. 


Problems in Poultry Housing 


HE problem of keeping poultry 
involves many practices such as 
incubation, brooding, _ rearing, 
feeding, housing, breeding, marketing, se- 
lection and the like. It is perhaps a safe 
statement to make that the subject of 
housing the flock has received less at- 
tention from the research standpoint than 
almost any other phase of poultry keeping. 
Few bulletins other than those of a 
very general nature have been issued by 
the various departments of poultry hus- 
bandry at our State Agricultural College. 
Poultry houses represent the largest 
money value of any single inventory item 
in many cases, comprising 30 to 50 per cent 
of the average capital invested in the 
enterprise. This investment is fixed and 
once invested is there to stay. It differs 
from money spent for running expenses 
of the plant as the latter is quickly turned 
over or converted into eggs or meat which 
are then sold and cash received. 


Experimental work in poultry housing 
is not regarded as of minor importance 
but requiring as it does a long period of 
work and a considerable outlay of money 
for equipment, buildings, etc. it has re- 
ceived less attention from research work- 
ers than many other lines. The dis- 
cussion which follows is based upon the 
evidence now available on the subject 
of housing poultry. 

The single story house recomended by 
Cornell, is very similar to that used in 
several states. It is the shed roof type 
which is very popular, gives satisfactory 
results and has proven to be highly prac- 
tical. Figures 1 and 2 show the Cornell 
house constructed with a feed house at 
the center, the sections on either side of 
which will accommodate 500 birds. Plans 
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and bill of material for one 20 by 20 sec- 
tion are contained in Extension Bulletin 
139, available at the College. 

The Cornell house from the top of the 
sill to the top of the plate is 414’ high at 
the rear and 814’ at the front. 

The floor is of concrete and is level with 
the top of the sill. The floor should not 
be constructed below this point as the 
roof .will then be higher than desirable. 

The plates are placed on edge, the studs 
being notched out to receive them. This 
give maximum strength of plates and a 
low roof. 


OR the walls any tight fitting material 

will do. Matched boards covered on 
the outside with a two ply building paper 
is extensively used. Those desiring better 
insulation may use one of the composition 
insulation boards now on the market 
placed on the outside of the studs, cover- 
ing that with a siding of lumber. In the 
light of tests that have been made a siding 
of one layer of good stiff composition 
board may in itself be sufficient and quite 
weather proof when sized and painted 
two coats both inside and out. Inside 
protection is necessary to prevent poul- 
try from tearing holes in the material. 

Windows are placed in the front of 
each 20 foot section as shown in the illus- 
tration and at the rate of about 1 sq. ft. of 
glass to 20 square feet of floor space. 
Windows are also placed in the rear wall 
for better floor light. Two three light 
8” by 10” sash in each 20 foot section 
appear sufficient. 

Two cloth curtains on frames arranged 
to slide down the outside of the house at 
the front are placed in the center of each 
section as shown. These openings with 
curtains down allow the direct sunlight 


(unfiltered) to reach the interior. About 
one square foot of cloth space to 13 square 
feet of floor space is provided. (If the 
sun’s rays reach the interior of the house 
by going thru glass the beneficial effects 
of the ultra violet rays are lost.) 

The 4’-5” space between the rafters 
above the plates front and rear, is left 
open for ventilation. The rear ventilator 
is open during the summer only, but the 
front ventilator is left open the year 
around, except in localities where an oc- 
casional heavy wind might cause the air 
to whip and create too great air movement 
inside the house. In this event part of 
this front ventilator may be closed by 
raising the ventilator door provided there 
for that purpose. The entire front ven- 
tilator opening should never be closed. 
In the housing work at Cornell and on 
most commercial plants operating this 
type of house no part of the front ven- 
tilator opening has ever been closed. 


T! IE windows are removed-in April or 
May and stored away. About 
October 1 they are cleaned and placed in 
position where they remain closed until 
spring when they are again removed. This 
simplifies the care of the house and places 
less responsibility on the attendant. 

The curtains are left open at all times, 
winter and summer, except when the out- 
side temperature drops to 15 degrees 
Fahrenheit above zero or lower, or it is 
blowing into the house causing too great 
air movement or rain or snow blows in 
more than one third to one half the dis- 
tance to the rear. 

Operated in this way humidity is no 
problem when the house is properly lo- 
cated. At Cornell the house is cleaned 
every six weeks to two months, whenever 
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the litter is badly broken or dirty and never 
because of dampness. If it gets damp 
because of a slight rain or snow, it dries 
out as quickly if the house is left open. 
In a driving storm the curtains should be 
closed to keep out most of it, opening 
them as soon as the storm subsides. 
Dampness because of poor ventilation is 
not a problem in this type of house when 
properly operated. 

The principles contained in the Cornell 
poultry house are simple in their inter- 
pretation and may 
be incorporated in 
almost any build- 
ing, regardless of 
size or shape. Quot- 
ing from a Cornell 
bulletin now being 
printed and which 
discusses methods 
of lowering the costs 
of housing poultry, 
we read: 

“In the poultry 
enterprise the costs 
for buildings con- 
stitute a large per- 
centage of the total 
poultry inventory. 
Often when addi- 
tional room is 
needed for layers or 
breeders, money in- 
vested in remodel- 
ing a shed, barn, or 
other building may 
result in an efficient house at a greatly 
reduced cost when compared with a new 
house of equal capacity. 

“Tt is frequently desirable also to re- 
model a house which has too high a roof, 
which gives considerable trouble from 
dampness on the walls or in the litter, or 
which is otherwise unsatisfactory. 

“The roof should be low. Its height 
may be adjusted according to the nature 
of the roof, the depth of the building, 
and the height of the caretaker. 

“Buildings or rooms with a high ceiling 
or a high roof may be corrected easily and 
cheaply by putting in a ceiling at the 
desired height. This ceiling may be of any 
solid material as lumber or wood sub- 
stitutes which are strong. A slight up- 
ward slope toward the front (a rise of one 
foot in a run of 15 or 20 feet), should aid 
air movement. 

“A straw loft may be installed from 
6% to 7 feet above the floor. Spaces 
from one to three inches should be left be- 
tween the boards of the ceiling. Two feet 
of straw is then loosely placed on the 
boards. An opening in either end of the 
building above the straw must be pro- 
vided to allow the air to escape. 


J VERY 20 feet in a building 20 feet 

wide and every 30 feet in buildings 
wider than 20 feet a solid partition from 
floor to roof and extending from the rear 
part way or entirely across the building 
is desirable. Additional partitions may 
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be of wire. The birds have better use 
of the floor on days when the wind is 
blowing and the curtains are not closed, 
as the wind will be checked by the par- 
titions.”’ 

These are coming into use more and 
more and have much of a practical nature 
to favor them on many farms. Plans for 
such a building are not available at Cor- 
nell. In general a building with the fol- 
lowing dimensions should prove satis- 
factory: 


A MODERN POULTRY HOUSE 


This is the Type of Poultry House for Laying Hens that is Advocated by 


the Cornell Poultry Department. 


30 feet wide 

First story ceiling 8 feet high 
Second floor, rear 414’ front 814’ 
Partitions solid every 30 feet 
Front similar to present Cornell 
house. Glass area may remain the 
same but the cloth space should be 
increased in proportion. 


ODERN ideas of poultry housing 
appear to be centering about warmth 
for poultry. This may be discussed under 
insulation, ventilation systems, and heat. 
It is desirable to have walls that are 
wind tight and that prevent air from leak- 
ing through. The fact-that walls should 
be carefuly insulated in order to retain 
the warmth of the birds to a considerable 
degree has not been conclusively shown. 
Results at Cornell thus far lead to con- 
clusions similar to those expressed in a 
recent poultry housing bulletin from the 
poultry department of a nearby state. 

“It remains to be proven that the 
slightly higher temperature obtained will 
give sufficient gain in marketable products 
to justify the extra cost of double walls 
in such a climate as that of Indiana. Two 
years of experiments at the Purdue Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station have not 
shown the extra cost to be warranted, 
nor have they shown any significant dif- 
ferences in the dryness of houses whether 
a single or double wall was used.” 

Such systems are designed to retain 
the animal heat from the bodies of 
the birds and at the same time to change 
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the air often enough to provide a sufficient 
amount of oxygen to maintain health and 
production. The test of such systems is 
not that stated amount of air is moved 
in a certain time or that the inside house 
temperature is maintained at a certain 
point. Rather it is whether these con- 
ditions are such that enough more eggs, 
meat, better fertility or hatchability, and 
the like are received to pay interest on 
the added investment and defray part of 
the investment as well each year 

Referring to the 
bulletins published 
in a middle western 
state where various 
systems have been 
tested we find re- 
sults which compare 
closely to findings at 
Cornell thus far. 

“So-called venti- 
lating systems for 
poultry houses are 
still in the experi- 
mental stage, so far 
as their value for 
Indiana conditions 
are concerned. 
Several types of roof 
ventilators have 
been used at the 
Purdue Experimen- 
tal Station, but thus 
far have not been 
found to give any 
better results with 
the fowls than does a certain amount of 
opening in the front wall of the house. So- 
called ventilating “systems” are expensive 
and, until they are shown to increase egg 
production or yield some other economic 
result above that obtained from partially 
open fronts, they can scarcely be con- 
sidered practical to install.” 

The use of heat in poultry houses is still 
in the experimental stage. It is necessary 
apparently for certain ventilation systems 
to use heat in order to move the air suf- 
ficiently to keep the house dry. This fact 
however, does not prove its necessity. 
More work is needed before the prac- 
ticability of artificial heat for commercial 
flocks of poultry is proven. The field for 
such research is practically open. All 
experimental data to date has not shown 
a sufficient increased egg production to 
warrant the investment. Just what the 
future holds in this respect is unknown 
but the subject is one of much discussion 
among poultrykeepers. 

Two 20 by 20 Cornell houses have been 
in operation at Ithaca for four years. 
Each has had the same number of birds. 
One pen is the Cornell curtain front 
house and the other the same type but 
insulated and equipped with commercial 
systems. The problem has been a coop- 
erative one between the departments of 
poultry husbandry and rural engineer- 
ing with Professor F. L. Fairbanks, Dr. 
J. C. Huttar and myself doing the work 
for the departments concerned. 
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ANKIND is concerned with two 
M great problems: How shall we 

increase our incomes and how 
shall we live better. Of the two, the 
problem of better living and greater 
contentment is the more basic. We earn 
in order that we may spend. 

The average man desires greater finan- 
cial power so that he may purchase there- 
with increased comforts, additional lux- 
uries and those things that produce a 
deeper sense of contentment and that 
give a fuller measure of satisfaction. 
The wealthy man attempts to buy these 
blessings. The average man goes without. 
Only a few have discovered the secrets of 
true happiness and have applied them to 
their lives and habitations. These secrets 
do not belong to the rich, but to any one 
who cares to seek and to find. Knowledge 
paves the way to happiness. 

What is the purpose of the home? Is 
it but a place in which to eat and to 
sleep? We know otherwise! Mansion 
or cottage; either may or may not, be a 
home. What then, are the essentials? 
A haven of rest for the weary; a place of 
shelter for the weak; a solace and refuge 
for the timid and worried; a place where 
one finds inspiration to better living, in- 
centive to attain the noblest ideals, and 
courage to achieve the highest goal. The 
desirable home will be interesting, at- 
tractive, livable, and lovable. It re- 
quires suitable planting and landscaping 
to produce such a result. 

Landscape improvement work is a 
sound financial investment. A little labor 
and money spent in properly arranging 
and planting the home, will, in a few years, 
increase the financial value of the property 
more than a similar amount spent in any 
other way. A recent survey, covering 
several states, conducted by a great real 
estate organization, indicates that prop- 
erly landscaped homes sell at an advance 
of from 20 to 30 per cent. 

So definitely have the real estate men 
and the land sub-division developers 
recognized this truth that many of them 
are employing trained men to do the 
landscape work upon the properties that 
they are selling. Some of these dealers 
buy up the old, unpainted, unplanted 
places that are actually a drug upon the 
market, clean and paint them, plant them 
attractively but cheaply and then easily 
sell them at a very large margin of profit. 
Whether we sell or rent, whether we de- 
sire summer boarders or overnight tour- 
ists, or whether we live in the home; it 
pays in dollars and cents to landscape and 
plant the grounds. 

The money value of the home fruit 
trees, grape arbors, and berry bushes 


Landscaping 
By Joseph P. Porter 


should be considered. Frequently an 
apple tree or walnut may provide shade 
upon the terrace or lawn and at the same 
time afford a money crop. The ugly back 
fence or the cozy little Summer house may 
be clothed with a grape vine that provides 
both fruit and beauty. Currants, goose- 
berries, or other bush fruit may function 
as both hedge and preserve closet supply. 
Many fruits may be trained upon walls 
and fences, or upon narrow arbors. Upon 
the smaller lots in our cities and villages 
the dwarf and semi-dwarf fruit trees are 
most desirable. There are few shrubs 
more attractive than hazelnuts and 
quinces. They may be planted any place 
where medium or large shrubs are de- 
sired, yielding double returns. No prop- 
erty is too small to have its quota of 
money-saving, fruit-providing plants. 

But the material value of landscape 
planting amounts to nothing compared 
to the spiritual and esthetic values. 


HE function of the residence and its 

yard is to provide a satisfactory en- 
vironment for the family life. To fulfill 
this purpose it must be both livable and 
lovable. To be lovable it must be neatly 
kept and beautiful. Beautiful things 
inspire and uplift us; they are restful and 
delightful to look upon. Beauty is re- 
freshing when we are tired. It cheers 
and encourages us when we are ill or dis- 
couraged. It induces noble ideals and a 
determination to achieve the highest goal. 
It is, therefore, of paramount spiritual 
value. On the other hand, ugly sur- 
roundings depress and defeat us. These 
facts are particularly true in their effect 
upon the children. Surely, we must give 
to them the very best. 

Beautiful residences affect not only our 
immediate feelings and dispositions, but 
also our home and civic pride. Higher 
ideals of citizenship are found in sections 
where thought and money have been in- 
vested in landscape improvement work. 

Jones walks up the street to his place 
of abode; it is barren, devoid of color, 
ugly, untidy, and uninviting. It means 
nothing to him; he doesn’t care! Possibly 
he does not realize that he is flaunting 
before the eyes of the world the true 
quality of his own soul and the standards 
of his citizenship. A little distance up the 
street lives Smith. He has brought a 
friend home to dinner with him. In front 
of his little place they stand and, as we 
watch, we see Smith, shoulders back, a 
twinkle in his eye, and a smile upon his 
face sweep his hand to include the extent 
of his possession. Within our view is the 
little house, neatly kept and neatly 
painted. A friendly tree shades the 
porch, groups of shrubs fragrant and 
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colorful with bloom soften the harsh 
architectural lines of the building’s 
corners and cover the otherwise ugly 
foundation walls, blending them gently 
with the tiny plot of greensward that con- 
stitutes the front and side lawn. Over 
the door a lacy wisteria vine droops its 
lavendar flower clusters in cheerful wel- 
come to the visitor. In the backyard no 
ugliness or rubbish is evident. It has 
been transformed into an outdoor living 
room, a play yard for the children, a 
source of happiness and contentment for 
the entire family. Shrubs and vines hide 
and cover the fences, giving full privacy 
to the area, and at the same time hide 
from view the garage of a neighbor and 
afford an ideal background for a luxurious 
mass of flowering plants. Under a pink 
canopy of apple blossoms a child swings 
and sings. A pair of bluebirds stop to 
sport at the home-made bird bath, aptly 
reflecting the cheer and beauty of the 
whole place. In making gardens as in 
other arts, we come the nearest to being 
actual creators. 

No wonder Smith is a smiling man! 
He may justly be proud of his property. 
Cah you hear him say it, “Yes, sir, it is 
all mine!”’ The joy of possessing some- 
thing truly good and beautiful is one of 
the keenest pleasures that we may ex- 
perience. That joy is his. Smith’s sense 
of home and civic pride is well developed. 
He and his place are both assets to the 
community and to the nation. 

But the effect of Smith’s work does not 
stop with the boundaries of his property. 
Neighbors have been watching and, here 
and there, all along the block ugly spots 
are being cleaned up, trees and shrubs 
are being planted and flowers are smiling 
where dirt and weeds existed before. 
Thus, gladness and beauty spread them- 
selves and will continue to increase until 
houses become homes and backyards are 
transformed into gardens. The eventual 
outcome will be a benediction of good will 
and contentment. It has been said that 
the home is the foundation of the nation. 
It is safe to say that better homes, land- 
scaped homes, are the foundation of the 
greater nation. 

The list of benefits derived from prop- 
erly landscaping the home grounds as 
outlined here is far from complete, but at 
least their extent and value have been 
indicated. One who has studied the 
situation appreciates that the very safety 
of civilization depends upon the estab- 
lishment of permanent and satisfying 
homes. Proper attention to the land- 
scaping of the home grounds will do more 
than any other physical thing to bring 
about this result. 



























































































































































































































































How Do We Live? 


HIS heading is not copied from the circus barker who 
screams forth, “How can it live,” but is an inquiry into the 
pleasure we get from living, and the benefits which others reap 
because of our existence. A college should produce first a good 
citizen, useful to his country, and secondly he should be given 
a training which will enable him to compete advantageously 
with any kind of opposition that may turn up in the business 
world. The first prerequisite of the type of education that helps 
to produce citizens of the desirable kind is dependent upon the 
student himself. He or she must be sure to take work in as many 
departments as possible, and combine with them some de- 
sirable courses in other colleges. This spring is not too early 
’ to think of next fall’s courses, and to make a resolution to profit 
by our successes and mistakes in choosing courses this term. 
Let’s departmentalize intelligently, but make sure that we get 
all the benefits which are ours if we get a well balanced education. 
Now is a good time to show a little school spirit, and the way 
to do it is burning a wee bit of the midnight oil. After a rather 
warm Spring Day we should find it opportune to warm up on the 
studies and finish up this year’s struggle with one last punch 
before we theorize too much about next fall. In the final analysis 
our classwork is the reason for our being here, so to help ourselves 
and to keep our College in a favorable position as compared with 
others let’s hit the finals hard. 


Views 


N spite of some accumulation of dust and grime one gets an 

inspirational view from the south windows of the Country- 
MAN building. The plots of flowers on the slope toward the Vet 
college are an inspiration to many a student who might like to 
class himself as a tired business man. While we consider the 
beauty of the little plots surrounded by smoothly trimmed 
sward we think again of the hope that we may learn to enjoy life. 
A farmer should. have time to grow a few flowers and learn to 
appreciate a few of the finer things of life. Just the sight of a 
few tulips—growing, not in a vase—often rests one; they seem 
so cool and unaffected by the dust and grime of everyday af- 
fairs. 

If farmers can not find time to enjoy a hobby and grow things 
while people in other occupations do, there is something wrong 
with farming. These two, work and play, are inseparably linked. 
We must work hart here to learn how to make a living in a 
smaller part of the day in whatever job we may choose; so that 
when that job is finished for the day we may still have time to 
enjoy something besides work. Most people enjoy a hard job 
if there is a real incentive and a chance to overcome obstacles, 
but then let’s relax. What a pity that more of us don’t take some 
elementary work in floriculture and learn to appreciate at least 
the beauty we see in places such as the Flower Show. We should 
resolve to try to beautify enough of the world to make up for the 
millions who never get a chance at that sort of thing. Let’s 
begin now to think it over before we get too engrossed in business 
to learn to enjoy a hobby that will please others as well as our- 
selves. 


Through Our Wide Windows 
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Cooperation 


LORISTS point with great pride and with much satisfaction 

to the degree of cooperation that exists in the industry today. 
Their pride is not unfounded, for it is remarkable that through- 
out a trade which day by day tends to become more keenly com- 
petitive there should flourish a spirit of friendly rivalry and 
reciprocity. 

A few years ago when florists wrangled with one a other 
and had to be cut throats to stay in business, there was organized 
by a few progressives the Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Associa- 
tion. It was hoped that this new enterprise within the trade 
would make for better business and foster cooperation among the 
members. Millions of dollars worth of flower business now goes 
over the wires each year. The results achieved by the F.T.D. 
have indeed exceeded all expectations. The boom in the trade 
derived through a new channel of business has increased the 
incomes of the members, and at the same time the new methods 
employed have necessarily led to better cooperation. We are 
told that in some cities it is not uncommon for florists to carry 
keys to each other’s establishments. The recent Cornell Flower 
Show affords a still better example of the degree of good feeling 
among the florists. Without any designs for personal gain florists 
from:all parts of the country made generous contributions purely 
out of the spirit of the affair. 

Florists continue their story with a careful mention of the 
benefits to society, the chance for self expression through flowers, 
the mothers made happy, and the enjoyment brought to the sick 
by flowers. That’s all right, but our point is this: why not apply 
some of the principles that the florists have used so successfully 
to some of the more rural lines of Agriculture. It’s fine for the 
florists to eulogize about the joy they bring to humanity, but 
let’s have the dairymen making all the little children of the cities 
happy with clean fresh milk, while at the same time they work 
together enough to make good money at the job. Let’s have an 
organized group of vegetable growers advertising that they im- 
prove the health of the population but at the same time piling 
up a surplus through the efforts of their organization. It is 
very easy to justify the existence of an up and coming business, 
so let’s have more cooperation of the type that has so helped the 
“Say it with Flowers” industry. When we are more successful 
financially we can afford to prate of our services to mankind. 


Looking Ahead 


E find it difficult to believe that the year is nearly gone, 

and we of the incoming board are to lose some of our 
best friends and teachers; those board members who are gradu- 
ating. We are apprehensive as we consider our job of trying to 
carry on with the work of the CounrrYMAN as well as they have 
done, but our greatest concern is for those who are leaving, 
Each of them must have at times a bit of the sensation that a 
baby bird has when the mother pushes it out of the nest. 

We hope to improve the CounTrRYMAN as much as they have 
during the past year, and to prove ourselves worthy of our 
heritage. We are glad to announce the election of W. G. Hoag 
as Campus CounTrRYMAN editor for next year. 
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Kenneth C. Livermore is trying to keep 
up with a rapidly growing seed business 
featuring college bred strains and certi- 
fied seeds. His farm, located near Hone- 
oye Falls, is one of those annually visited 
by the farm management classes. He 
reports that business is excellent and he 
has prospects of nearly doubling his last 
year’s business this season. His address 
is Honeoye Falls, New York. 


"10 

Hobart C. Young is vice-president of 
the Bell Telephone Company of Pennsyl- 
vania and the Diamond State Telephone 
Company. He is married and has one 
nine year old daughter Margaret. His 
address is 4 Hathaway Circle, Wynne- 
wood, Pennsylvania. 


"11 
Wallace G. Stephenson is manager in 
New Orleans for the White Company, 
manufacturers of White trucks. 


"12 

Edward L. Bernays and his wife, Doris 
E. Fleischmann, announce the birth of a 
daughter, Doris Fleischmann Bernays, on 
April 8, 1929. They were married in 1924 
and are living at 8 Washington Square 
North, New York City. 

E. C. Auchter and H. B. Knapp have 
recently published a textbook for pomol- 
ogy entitled Orchard and Small Fruit 
Culture. Professor Knapp is now director 
of the State Institute of Applied Agri- 
culture at Farmingdale, Long Island. 
Professor Auchter is head of the depart- 
ment of horticulture at the University 
of Maryland. 

14 

Isadore R. Asen is a medical technolo- 
gist conducting the clinical laboratory 
in Newark, N. J. His address is 33 Lin- 
coln Park. He writes that his daughter, 
Betty Jeanne, hopes to be in the class of 
"41 if she makes the grade. 

Joseph E. Godfrey has a tire and bat- 
tery store at 120 South Cayuga Street, 
Ithaca. He lives at 114 Eddy Street. 
Mrs. Godfrey was Hazel W. Brown ’13. 
They have two children, Gladys Irene, who 
is thirteen, and Joseph E., Jr., who is ten. 


me 


| Former Stude: 


H. C. Knandel is with the poultry de- 
partment at Penn State. He dropped in 
at the local department while making 
an inspection tour with the senior poultry 
class from Penn State. 

William J. McCarty is with the Bureau 
of Engineering, Department of Public 
Works, Borough of Manhattan, New 
York. He lives at 4761 Richardson 
Avenue, Bronx, New York. 


"15 


Andrew D. Travis is secretary-treasurer 
of the J. H. Strait Milling Company of 
Canisteo. He is the father of four chil- 
dren, two girls and two boys. His address 
is Canisteo, New York. 


"16 


Birge Kinne, who has been assistant 
sales manager for the Eastern . Division 
of the Chevrolet Company, has been ad- 
vanced to sales promotion work with the 
same concern. His business address is 
North Tarrytown, New York. 
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John H. Bowker is a district sales man- 
ager for Better Brushes, Inc., with offices 
at 811 Malley Building, New Haven, 
Conn. He lives at 1239 Forest Road. 
He is married and has a daughter and 
a son. 

R. C. Ogle, W. C., is the proud 
father of twin girls. He is the third mem- 
ber of the poultry department staff to 
join the ranks of those possessing a 
family of six. The others in the depart- 
ment are Professor J. E. Rice ’90, head of 
the department and Professor H. E. 
Botsford ’18, extension professor. Ogle 
is an extension specialist in the depart- 
ment. 


719 


Cuthbert B. Fraser has been ill since 
September. He was operated on in De- 
cember, and is still confined to his bed. 
Since June, 1927, he has been research 
director for the Burton Bigelow Inc., ad- 
vertising agency at 926 Delaware Avenue, 
Buffalo. He lives at 366 Richmond Avenue, 
Buffalo. 
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M. H. Cubbon is assistant professor of 
agronomy at the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College at Amherst. He is mar- 
ried and living at 14 Nutting Avenue, 
Amherst, Massachusetts. 

L. P. Evans is district manager of the 
Federated Fruit and Vegetable Growers, 
Inc., of 182 Ferry Street, Buffalo. He is 
married and has one son. They live at 
37 Dakota Street, Buffalo, New York. 

Edward ©. Knapp is field supervisor for 
the Aetna Casualty and Surety Company 
for New England, New York, Indiana, 
Illinois, and Michigan. In 1924 he mar- 
ried Annabelle M. Zumkley. They have 
one boy, Edward C., Jr., born November 
8, 1927. He lives at 880 Farmington 
Avenue, West Hartford, Connecticut. 


22 

Nathaniel A. Talmage is farming near 
Riverhead on Long Island. His chief 
crops are potatoes and cauliflower. When 
he was up here for the Spring Day fes- 
tivities he dropped the news that there had 
been an increase in the younger genera- 
tion with the birth, on January 28, of 
Mary Ellen. 

23 

Leland C. Hurd is farming at Holley, 
New York. He has fine orchards of 
peaches, cherries, and apples, and a herd 
of purebred Holsteins which has recently 
been somewhat upset by T.B. tests. Hogs 
and sheep are other sources of income on 
the farm. 

Alfred P. Jahn who lives at 1240 
Woodycrest Avenue, New York City, 
is an engineer with the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company. Mrs. 
Jahn graduated from Cornell in 1919. 
Mr. Jahn was with the United States 
Forest Service for two years in Arizona 
and New Mexico, and has been with his 
present employers since then. 

Wright Johnson is married and has one 
child, John G., who is 19 months old. 
Wright is vice-president and manager of 
the Owego Feed Mills, Incorporated, and 
lives at 3073 Main Street, Owego, New 
York. 

Elsie C. Krey, who is living at 917 Sixth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., is a 
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teacher of home economics at the Eastern 
School in Washington. In the Summer of 
1924 she was at the Cornell summer 
school. The next Summer she toured the 
West and Canada for six weeks. In the 
Summer of 1926 Elsie spent three weeks in 
Florida visiting Ralph and Hannah 
Thompson ’21 and their family, and for 
two weeks more she traveled around seeing 
the rest of the State. In 1927 she spent ten 
weeks in Europe, and in the summer of 
1928 traveled through northern New York 
and Canada. 

E. J. Lawless was back for the Spring 
Day festivities. He is working in the 
Pennsylvania State Department of Agri- 
culture Bureau of Markets. He is mar- 
ried and has three children. His present 
“home-town” is Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Arthur C. Mattison is to be superin- 
tendent of the Prest-o-lite factory now 
being constructed at Youngstown, Ohio. 

Harvey A. Weaver has had a farm for 
the past four years three miles from Ithaca 
on the Inlet Valley Road. His address is 
R. D. 5, Ithaca. Mrs. Weaver was Mary 
G. Nichols ’24. A daughter, Elizabeth 
Anne, was born last June. 


24 
Henry Arnold is farming in Stanley, 
N. Y. Mrs. Arnold was G. Lillian Bay 
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’24. They have two children, George 
Henry, aged three, and Lorraine Barbara, 
who is two. Arnold writes that Clifford 
O. Henry ’17 is a captain of marines, and 
is now in Nicaragua. 

Gladys Bretsch is now Mrs. H. C. Odell, 
and lives at Bellair Drive, Dobbs Ferry, 
New York. Her husband is office man- 
ager of the sales department of the Chev- 
rolet Motor Company at Tarrytown, New 
York. 


A daughter, Nancy Louise, was born 
on November 9 to Mr. and Mrs. Donald 
M. Knipe. Mr. Knipe is a Cornell M.E. 
’23. Mrs. Knipe was formerly Hazel M. 
Heacock. They live at 529 Vickroy 
Avenue, Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 

A son, John Lounsbery, was born on 
February 22 to Mr. and Mrs. Francis D. 
Wallace. Mrs. Wallace was Julia E. 
Lounsbery. Mr. Wallace took an A.B. 
degree at Cornell in ’21 and is now minister 
of the Presbyterian Church in Richmond 
Hill, New York. Their address is 9119 
111th Street, Richmond Hill. 

Mildred E. Neff has resigned as home 
bureau agent of Madison County to ac- 
cept the position as director of the pre- 
school health service with the Yonkers 
Tuberculosis and Health Association. 
She makes her home at 75 St. Andrews 
Place, Yonkers, New York. 


What does “Commencement” commence for you ? 
Many of the seniors in New York State’s High Schools 


are asking themselves: 


“What College in the Fall?” 
A satisfying answer may be found in 
The New York State Colleges of Agriculture 
and Home Economics at 


Cornell University 


Where They Get Their Tuition Free. 


Send to either of the Colleges for full information. 


Ithaca, New York 


Don’t Put It Off — There May Not Be Room for All Who Wish to Enter 





Leon F. Packer is still at it teaching 
agriculture at Albion, New York. He is 
married and has one two year old young- 
ster. He rests his weary bones at 44 W. 
Bank Street, Albion. 

James L. Sears married Miss Helen 
Fitzgerald last fall. Miss Fitzgerald is a 
graduate of Syracuse of the class of ’27. 
Jim is operating his farm at Baldwinsville 
where he has been practically all of the 
time since graduation. 


"25 

Dorothy H. Brown spent three months 
last fall traveling in England, France, 
Belgium, and Holland. Since her return 
in November she has been at her home in 
Kingston, N. Y. She now has a secre- 
tarial position with the Arthur J. Harder 
Company in Hurley, New. York. 

Thomas C. Hobbie is at present taking 
the regular four year medical course at 
the University of Buffalo. He worked in 
a bookstore in Buffalo for a few months 
after graduation, following which he 
spent two years in the offices of the Rem- 
ington Rand Company. He then took a 
summer course at the University of Buf- 
falo in 1928 and that fall enrolled for the 
medical course. His hangout is 175 
Morgan Street, Tonawanda, New York. 

Jospeh H. Nolin is with Horwath and 
Horwath, hotel accountants. He has just 
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ended the season as resident auditor at. 
the Hotel Presidente in Havana, Cuba, 
and is now on the New York field staff. 
He lives at 524 West 114th Street. 

Donald T. Ries is “just another poor 
plodding entomological grad looking for 
a job.” He is still here at Cornell where 
he has been working for a Ph.D. His 
address is 401 Thurston Avenue, Ithaca. 

George B. Webber is still with the Public 
Service Electric and Gas Company work- 
ing on the development of a plan for the 
training of new employees who come into 
the organization. He writes, ‘‘Please note 
that our address has been changed, in 
other words, we have moved. By ‘we’ I 
mean Norma Wright Webber ’27 as well 
as myself.—The world hasn’t been set 
afire by my efforts, as yet, in fact there is 
very little heat, but just as with Mr. 
Micawber I am continually in a state of 
waiting for something to turn up.” We 
are sure “something will turn up” and the 
world will be conscious of the heat in the 
near future. The new address is 67 Linds- 
ley Place, East Orange, New Jersey. 
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M. L. Dake is foreman for the General 
Chemical Company at East St. Louis 
works. He reports that he is happily 
married and has no children. He lives 
at 745 Bond Avenue, Collinsville, Illinois. 

Lillian Mills Hall was married on March 
30 to Millard W. Baldwin at Lynbrook, 
New York. Mr. Baldwin received the 
degree of E.E. here in ’25 and is now 
working towards a Ph.D. at Columbia at 
the same time doing research work in 
the research laboratories of the Bell 
Telephone Company in New York. _Lil- 
lian has been in the domestic science de- 
_partment of the Edison Electric Company 
in Brooklyn since her graduation. 

A daughter, Charlotte Jane, was born 
on March 11 to Mr. and Mrs. G. Guy 
Owens. They live at Sunset Hill, Os- 
sining, N. Y. Mrs. Owens was Charlotte 
C. Beach ’26. 

Kirkwood H. Savage is in the restaurant 
department of the New York Telephone 
Company. He lives at 153 Madsion 
Aveune, New York. 

Edgar W. Van Voris is working for E. 
P. Smith ’14 of Sherburne, New York. 


"27 


Muriel Guggolz, who has been assistant 
fencing instructor under the Yale coach 
at the New Haven Women Fencers’ Club 
this year, has sailed for Belgium, where 
she will spend a year studying fencing at 
the Brussells Academy. She expects to 
return to teaching fencing at New Haven. 
Her address is care of the American Ex- 
press Company in Brussels. 

Mrs. Ralph Tweedale, formerly Bertie 
Larson, is living with her husband at 1685 
Crescent Place, Washington, D. C. Mr. 
Tweedale is working in the United States 
Patent Office. 
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AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices; Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














Highest Rust-resistance! 
Made from KEYSTONE Copper Steel 
LOOK FOR APOLLO BELOW BRAND 
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Apo._o-KeystToneE Galvanized Sheets (alloyed with copper) give lasting service 
and protection from fire, lightning and storms; strong—durable—satisfactory. 


APOLLO-KEYSTONE Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets are the highest quality manufactured. Unequaled for 
== roofing, siding, gutters, culverts, fumes, tanks, grain bins and all sheet metal work. Use Keystone Roofing 
SENT FREE! Tin Plates for residences and public buildings. Sold by leading dealers. Send for BETTER BUILDINGS booklet. 
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If You’re of the Class of ’29 


Yow ll shortly be dairying for yourself or 
showing others how. 







One of the most important phases of dairy 
farming is feeding. 








One of the most important questions in re- 
gard to feeding is the question of protein 


feeds. 


One of the most important of protein 
feeds is 


Diamond Corn Gluten Meal 


Why? Because Diamond is an all-corn feed 
containing a big percentage of protein of 
excellent quality for milk production, a 
minimum of fibre and a maximum of total 
digestible nutrients. Diamond is used with 
safety as a large propor- ere 

tion of many grain rations. Guaranteed 


























We can recommend 
good mixed dairy rations 
containing Diamond. 


RATION SERVICE DEPT. 


CorN PrRobDuctTs RErga. Co. 
17 BATTERY PLACE, N. Y. C. 












MEFRS., ALSO, OF 
BUFFALO CORN GLUTEN FEED 
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Harry B. Love ’27 was married on April 
4 in Wilkinsburg, Pa., to Miss Lillian 
Leinbach. Upon his graduation Love was 
appointed assistant publicity manager at 
the Chalfonte-Haddon Hotel in Atlantic 
City, and was later made assistant man- 
ager of the Hotel Necho-Allen in Potts- 
ville, Pa. Last June he was appointed 
manager of the Penn-Lincoln Hotel in 
Wilkinsburg, and in December was made 
a managing director of the 
Hotels Chain. 


American 
He and his wife are living 
at the Penn-Lincoln. 
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Maud C. Miller is teaching in the Rye 
Neck High School in Mamaroneck, New 
York. 

Ruth Platt is now Mrs. Clarence Boul- 
ton, and lives at Liberty, New York. 
Her husband is a practicing veterinarian, 
and they have one son, John. 

Cecile Shoemaker is at present teaching 
biology at Oakfield, New York. Her 
plans call for the continuance of her pro- 
fession in Rome next year. 

Isabelle Wallace is working for Macy’s 
in New York City in the personnel de- 








PRODUCTION COSTS UNDER 
BETTER CONTROL 


HERE is today an earnest and wide- 
spread movement to decrease the cost 





Established 1842 


Farm Machines 

of Outstanding 
Quality— 
Tractors 
Threshers 
Combines 

Skid Engines 

Hay Balers 

Silo Fillers 

Grain Drills 

Field Tillers 
Grand Detour 

and E. B. 

Plows and 
Tillage Tools 
Grain Binders 
Haying Machinery 
Corn Machinery 
Cotton Machinery 
Manure Spreaders 


CASE 


QUALITY MACHINES FOR PROFITABLE FARMING 


of production on individual farms. Its 
growth has been rapid since the publication 
of U.S. D. A. Bulletin No. 1348, which point- 
ed out that 60% or more of the cost of pro- 
ducing crops was spent for power and labor— 
items directly under the farmers’ control. 


This movement has focused the attention 
of farmers on the efficiency of their machin- 
ery. Machines that just get by are no longer 
popular with successful farmers. 


Through 87 years of intensive and exfen- 
sive experience, Case machines have been 
developed and improved until they meet the 
exacting demands of profitable modern farm- 
ing. Each Case machine has distinct advan- 
tages, many of them patented and exclusive. 


These advantages make it possible for Case 
owners to reduce their power and labor costs 
and insure greater profit from their farming 
operations. The whole story is told in Case 
literature, free for the asking. 


J. I. CASE T. M. CO., Inc. 


Racine, Wis. 
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partment. Her home is at 2 Roman 
Avenue, Forest Hills, Long Island. 


28 

Herman G. Agle is assistant farm 
manager for B. F. Shriver Company, 
growers and canners of vegetables. The 
concern owns and operates about 6000 
acres of Jand divided among five canneries, 
besides handling the produce that jis 
grown by local farmers on contract. Herm 
is working on a tract of 850 acres. His 
address is New Windsor, Maryland, and 
he would like to have you use it. 


L. M. Freeland who is now salesman 
for the M. Rice Co. of Philadelphia was 
back for the flower show, stayed over the 
week end, and said ‘hello’ to all the old 
gang. 

George Harden Gibson is hired man, 
poultry manager and general farmer on 
the Green Ridge Stock Farm owned by 
his father. Not so long ago Harden passed 
cigars and announced that Miss F. Barbara 
Neff ’29 had consented to pass the weary 
years in company with him. His home 
address is Smith’s Basin, New York. 

George L. Godfrey was forced to give 
up his position with the Alleghany For- 
est Experiment Station and return home 
because of his father’s severe illness. He 
is now manager of Godfrey’s Stratfield 
Nurseries on Stratfield Road, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


Mildred Gordon is Student dietitian at 
Mayo Brothers’ Clinic in Rochester, 
Minnesota. Her address is 818 First Street, 
Rochester, Minnesota. 


Grace E. Whitwell and J. Stanley Put- 
nam ’29 have decided that there was 
nothing left in life without each other so 
they have announced their intention to 
take the marriage vows in the near future. 
“Put”? is a hard working senior and a 
former member of the CouNTRYMAN 
board. Grace is dietitian at Sage College. 


Grad 


C. K. Powell, recently connected with 
the poultry department as an assistant 
professor of marketing, has been placed 
in charge of a newly established branch 
office of the Pacific Eggs Producers’ 
Association at 700 Front Street, San 
Francisco, California. Dr. Powell, before 
coming here, was formerly an instructor 
in Poultry husbandry at the Oregon 
Agricultural College at Corvallis, Oregon. 
After leaving the poultry department 
here, he has been associated with the 
Pacific Egg Producers Cooperative for 
the past three years. 


Just as we go to press we received an 
announcement to the effect that a boy, 
Paul, had been born on May 19, to Dr. 
and Mrs. J. Staneslow. Mrs. Staneslow 
is of the class of ’23 and Dr. Staneslow 
took his A.B. in ’22 and his M.D. in ’26. 
They live at 192 Plaza Avenue, Water 
bury, Connecticut. 
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We thank you — Our Advertisers 


The 1928-29 board of editors and managers 
wishes to take this opportunity for thanking 
the Countryman’s advertisers for their good 
will and cooperation in making this year's 
Countryman a success. 


The 1929-30 board is looking forward to an- 
other year of mutually profitable relationships. 








OATMEAL makes 
FUL-Q-PEP EGGS at lowest COST 


EGG MASH 


— and again, Quaker Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash demon- 
strates its ability to reduce feed costs, increase egg pro- 
duction, and improve egg quality. Much of the success of 
this scientific ration is due to its base of fresh, pure oatmeal 
with which are blended molasses, cod liver meal, and essen- 
tial minerals and proteins. It gets you more eggs, better eggs, 
better chicks, better flocks. 


And for raising young chickens into fine, vigorous layers— 
pullets of the “oatmeal type”—nothing surpasses Quaker 
Ful-O-Pep Growing Mash. This ration develops large, prop- 
erly-formed frames, and capable, healthy organs. 


Manufacturers o complete line o ul 
and Loestack fect lock forthe ttipet ack THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY : CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


ASRS AB BE zm! Norte 
X AaBRABEE 





The Hill Diner 


Wishes to thank the 
students of Cornell 
University for their 
patronage during the 
past school year. 


The same hospitality 
and efficient service 
will be awaiting your 
return to Cornell in 
the fall. 


H.E.POTTER, PROP. 
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THE WATCH 
That Winds Itself 


The whole world is amazed at this 
first practical solution of the ‘‘per- 
petual motion’’ problem, the Perpetual 
Watch—the watch that actually winds 
itself. Wear it and it will keep perfect 
time forever without winding! 


See the watch of the moderns at our 
store. We shall be glad to explain the 
revolutionary ‘‘perpetual motion” 
movement that keeps this practical, 
dependable time piece fully wound 
at all times. Guaranteed. Priced within 
reach of all. 


R. A. Heggie & Bro. Co. 


Jewelers 
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Goodby and thank you 


Keep happy this 


summer 


See you next fall 


W. J. REED, Clothier 
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ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATIONS 
MAKE IMPROVEMENTS POSSIBLE 





Extension, Research, and Grounds Reap 
Benefit from Addded Funds 


HE last session of the legislature 

passed many appro riations for the 
advancement of agriculture and home 
economics in addition to its regular pro- 
visions for the maintenance of the estab- 
lished institutions. These additional 
appropriations were mainly for extension 
work, research and new buildings. 

The added funds made available for 
the year include $13,000 for the State 
Experiment Station at Geneva for more 
research on insect pests; and $5,000 for 
the College of Home Economics for re- 
search on living costs on the farm. Ano- 
ther bill oneal $150,530 for new pro- 
jects on the part of the Ag College in- 
cluding investigation of the muck soils of 
the state, production, storage, and diseases 
of potatoes, problems involved in regional 
agricultural adjustment, the operations of 
the city markets, cooperative marketing, 
aspects of rual government, and a con- 
siderable development of the work in 
animal husbandry including a new calf 
barn, alterations to existing barns, larger 
maintenance funds, and some additions to 
the staff. This bill also provided $10,000 
additional funds for printing and a new 
editorial assistant. 


Concrete Road a Future Possibility 

The legislature also passed another bill 
carrying $135,000 for general development 
and extension of existing projects. This 
money will be used to provide new re- 
search laboratories in animal nutrition, 
additional field houses in the vegetable 
gardens and orchards, a tool barn to 
house the farm implements, and a number 
of grounds improvements including the 
completion of a cement walk on Tower 
Road, and possibly the building of a con- 
crete road from Roberts Hall to the Dairy 
Building. This last item still has to be 
approved by officials at Albany. 

These special bills were in addition to 
the regular appropriation bills for the 
maintenances of the Colleges. These 
regular bills were also substantially in- 
creased. Other bills passed were the bills 








QUILL AND DAGGER 


H. H. Bate 

G. L. Bidwell 
R. G. Eldridge 
W. T. Reed 
H. B. Williams 


SPHINX HEAD 


. G. Dulaff 

3. R. Levering 
. H. Levy 
. W. Lewis 
. C. Llop 

A. L. Towson 
<. B. Trousdell 


appropriating $475,000 for the construc- 
tion of the central section of a new Home 
Economics Building and $30,000 for the 
establishment of a poultry improvement 
station in Chemung County to be under 
the direction of Cornell University. 

The legislature also adopted a con- 
current resolution accepti — this state, 
and assigning to the State College of Agri- 
culture and Home Economics, the pro- 
visions of the Capper-Ketcham Bill 
recently passed by Congress making 
available a small grant of federal funds for 
extension service in agriculture and home 
economics. 


FARMERS SEE FEED EXPERIMENT 


About 700 of New York State’s dairy 
farmers visited the University experiment 
station on Thursday, May 9 to see the 
protein feeding experiment being carried 
on by the college in cooperation with the 
G. L. F. Exchange and the Dairymen’s 
League. 

The morning was given over to talks by 
Professor E. S. Savage, who is in charge of 
the experiment, Dean A.R. Mann ’o04, 
and Professor F. B. Morrison, head of the 
animal husbandry department. The far- 
mers were the guests of the G. L. F. for 
lunch. In the afternoon they visited Pro- 
fessor G. F. Warren’s farm where the 
experiment is being carried on, and in- 
spected the cows and the feed that is 
being used. 


THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN BOARD FOR 1928-29 
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FORMER DEAN L. H. BAILEY 
GIVES LECTURE ON PALMISTRY 


Tells of a In Collecting Palms 
In Many Countries 


FORMER Dean | L. H. Bailey gave a 
lecture on ‘‘Palmistry” in Baker Labor- 
atory on Thursday afternoon, May 16, 
1929. He told of the methods of collect- 
ing palms and the difficulties that are en- 
countered. He also told of some of the 
adventures he had had in some of the 
countries where he collected palms. 

Dean Bailey’s travels have taken him 
all over the world. He said, “Some of the 
countries in which I have collected and 
photographed palms are Brazil, New Zea- 
land, China, Southern Aisa, West Indies, 
Cuba, Florida, and southern California.”’ 


Shows Slides Taken in Jungle Region 

Dean Bailey showed his audience slides 
of palms from all these regions but most 
of them were taken in the region between 
the Orinoco and Amazon Rivers. He said 
that there are known to be about approxi- 
mately 200 genera and he estimates that 
there are about 3,000 species of palms in 
these regions. His daughter, Miss Ethel 
Bailey accompanies him on all of his 
trips. He said that they have often been 
out in the woods without food or drink, 
but it is only part of the day’s work. 


Importance of Photography Is Stressed 

Dean Bailey emphasizéd the importance 
of photographic work in the work with 
palms. He said that it is impossible to 
realize the immense size of these palms 
from the dried specimens. To photograph 
the palms it is necessary to pull down the 
thick growth of the jungle which surrounds 
them. The heat of the tropics also inter- 
feres with the development of the films. 
He pointed out the fact that it is necessary 
to photograph the setting, flower, and the 
fruit of the palm, as well as the leaves, for 
use in their identification. 

Dean Bailey said that the palms could 
supply the world with sufficient sugar 
without injuring the palms in any way. 








PORTRAIT OF PROF. WING TO 
BE PRESENTED TO UNIVERSITY 

The Round-Up Club will present the 
portrait of Professor H. H. “Hi’’ Wing ’81 
to the University on June 15. The por- 
trait was painted by Professor O. M. 
Brauner of the College of Architecture. 
The painting of this portrait was made 
possible by the activity of the members 
of the club in raising the money from a 
large number of appreciative alumni who 
had taken courses under Professor Wing, 
and from his former associates on the 
faculty. os 

4-H CLUBS TO HOLD FIELD DAYS 

The eighth annual Junior Field Days for 
New York 4-H clubs will be held at Cornell 
June 26 to 28. It is expected that the 
boys and girls from thirty counties will 
attend, or a total of 2,000, according to 
the estimates made by W. J. Wright, state 
club leader. 

This spring rally of the 4-H clubs will 
have a program of lectures, demonstrations 
judging contests, sight-seeing trips and 
games. The evenings will be given over to 
assemblies for songs, yells and cheers 
campfires, and 4-H club ceremonies. 
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ANNUAL POULTRY JUDGING AND 

BREEDING SCHOOL TO BE HELD 
Will Practice Judging for Production 

Week of June 24 to 29 

HE twelfth annual Poultry Judging 

and Breeding School will be held here 
at Cornell the week of June 24 to 29. 
The school has for its purpose the study, 
identification, and application of the 
characters indicating production quality 
in the judging and breeding of poultry 
for egg and meat production, and to as- 
sist in the standardization of the methods 
of judging poultry for production values, 
and to aid in the development of breeds 
and varieties of poultry in conformity 
with the natural laws of development as 
influenced by, and as expressed in, pro- 
duction. 


Course to Be Comprised of Lectures and 
Laboratories 

The work of the course will consist of 
lectures and laboratory work. The in- 
struction will be carried on mainly by 
means of demonstrations and the handling 
of the fowls in the laboratory. All birds 
used in the school will be trapnested so 
that the student’s accuracy in judging 
will be thoroughly tested. The birds used 
will be Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, and 
single comb White Leghorns. Those who 
satisfactorily complete the course of study 
given by the school will be given certi- 
ficates attesting to their ability in judging 
for production. 

The regular staff of the poultry de- 
partment will be re-enforced for the oc- 
easion by a number of non-resident in- 
structors. The non-resident members of 
the staff will be J. C. Halpin of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; M. C. Herner of 
the Manitoba Agricultural College; H. 
H. Steup of the Poultry Tribune; and 
John Vandervort of Penn State College. 
Applications for admission to the school 
should be sent as soon as possible to the 
poultry department so arrangements for 
accommodations may be made for all 
those who desire to attend. 

TWO GIFTS TO HOTEL COURSE 

ANNOUNCED AT HOTEL OPENING 


F. A. McKnowne, president of the 
Statler Hotels Company and chairman of 
the educational committee of the American 
Hotel Association, announced on behalf of 
the heirs of the late E. M. Statler the gift 
of $12,000 for the support of the course in 
hotel administration here at Cornell. 
This announcement was made at the 
annual spring meeting of the Cornell 
Society of Hotel Men which followed the 
fourth annual opening of the Hotel Ezra 
Cornell at Willard Straight Hall. 

F. A. Dudley, president of the United 
Hotels Company, announced that his 
Company would build a new hotel in 
Ithaca at the cost of from $600,000 to 
$800,000. He said that the University 
would be offered the opportunity to take 
advantage of the new hotel for practice 
purposes. It is felt by many that the 
acceptance of such an offer by the trustees 
would fill the long felt need for more 
practical experience for the students 
taking the courses now offered. 





POULTRY VITAMIN DISCOVERED 


A vitamin required by poultry and 
hithertofore unrecognized, has been dis- 
covered by Professors G. F. Heuser, L. C. 
Norris, and Mr. H. 8. Wilgus of the 
poultry department. This newly dis- 
covered vitamin is essential for the growth 
of chicks and the prevention of a peculiar 
form of paralysis which may result in in- 
curable deformities. 
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The discovery was in part accidental and 
resulted from an attempt to get a chick 
ration low in calcium and phosphorous, 
which would be suitable to study the re- 
quirements of chicks for these minerals. 
Casein, a purified milk protein, was used 
as the main source of protein in the experi- 
mental ration. When it was used in place 
of milk the chick ration was found lacking 
in this vitamin which prevents paralysis. 

The experiment demonstrates that the 
use of liberal quantities of milk is essential 
where chickens or mature birds are con- 
fined indoors and are not provided with 
succulent green feed. To conclude from 
this experiment that milk should in- 
variably be used in all poultry rations 
would be unwise, as good chicks have been 
reared in the past with little or no milk and 
good winter egg production has also often 
been obtained with rations which con- 
tained no milk. It is probable, therefore, 
that this unknown factor is present in 
slight amounts in meat products, cereals 
and cereal by-products, and in large 
amounts in succulent leafy green feeds. 





ERRATUM 


We regret the omission of E. W. Guthrie 
’31 name from the list of ag “C” men in 
our April issue. 
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A. N. Pratt ’21 
W. A. Saltford ’97 
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KERMIS COMMITTEE ANNOUNCES 
PRIZES FOR ORIGINAL PLAys 


Contest Open to Students in Colleges of 
Agriculture and Home Economics 


HE Kermis committee has announced 

the offering of a $75 prize for the best 
play written by any student in good stand- 
ing in Ag or Domecon. A second prize of 
$25 is also offered by the committee for 
the second best play written for the contest. 
The winning plays will be used as the 
Kermis production and shown in Bailey 
Hall during Farm and Home Week next 
winter. Plays on rural topics are prefer- 
able although those on other subjects may 
be used. The committee will not award 
the prizes unless a play fit for production 
is handed in. All plays should be handed 


_ inat the Secretary’s office by November 10. 


The tryouts for the parts in the plays 
will be held soon after the winning play has 
been chosen, so watch for the notices and 
try a little acting if you are unsuccessful 
in your efforts as a playwright. 


MINISTERS TO HOLD SCHOOL 

The sixth annual summer school for 
ministers will be held here at Cornell from 
July 22 to August 3. This school is 
primarily to teach the rural minister how 
to meet the many problems that are con- 
tinually facing him. This school also offers 
the ministers of all denominations an 
opportunity to discuss their mutual prob- 
lems with one another. 

Courses in rural sociology are given by 
members of the staff of the college. 
Among those who will give courses in rual 
church administration are Rev. Ralph 
Adams of the Reformed Church in the 
United States and the Rev. M. A. Dawber 
of the Methodist church. All the courses 
dealing with the church are non-sectarian 
and are made up of material that should 
be helpful to all those interested in rural 
churches. 


NEW BUILDINGS PROGRESSING 

The basic data for the new Home Econo- 
mics building has been completed and is 
now in the hands of the state architect 
who will start drawing the plans for the 
building immediately. When the plans are 
completed the call for bids will be the next 
step in the program. The plans for the 
complete unit are to be drawn although the 
money for only half of the proposed unit 
has as yet been appropriated. The site of 
the new building is to be somewhere on the 
plot north of the present Home Economics 
building, but the exact location has not 
been chosen up to the present time. 

The construction work on the new Plant 
Industry building is progressing satis- 
factorily according to word given out by 
the Dean’s office, this is in spite of the 
personal views of many of the student 
body. Itis expected at the present time that 
the building will be ready for occupancy 
at the opening of the fall term in 1930. 


Professor F. L. Fairbanks took his class 
in farm power machinery on an all day 
field trip in the region around Freeville 
to study water power sites. The work of 
the day was successfully completed in 
spite of the fact that R. M. Peck found 
that if he wanted to do stunts while sus- 
pended over Fall Creek he had better get 
someone else to tie the knots in the buoy. 
Professor Fairbanks supplied the food, and 
in large quantity, in fact in such large 
quantity that N. H. “Chad” Chadwick 
even had so much to eat that he could 
only drink three quarts of coffee after his 
meal instead of his accustomed six quarts. 
After taking time out to digest their meal 
the class visisted some water power sites 
that had been successfully developed. 
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Smart SHOES for en, 


Have made a name for themselves 
with men who appreciate style and 
quality combined at a reasonable 
price. 


Sport Models with Crepe 
Rubber Soles or Leather 
Soles 


$8.65 $6.65 


Barkleys 


314 East State St. Next to the Strand 











State 
Strand 
Crescent 


Cornell 
Theatres, 
Inc. 








Graduation Gifts 





Give a gift of lasting memory— 


Real stone set jewelry 


GRUEN WATCH 


Bert Patten 


THE JEWELER 


306 East State Street White Studio Bldg. 


To Our Customers: 


While we are changing our name to better 
indicate the business which we do, there will 
be no change in our service, unless, as we 
hope, for the better. | 


In attempting to develop a strictly campus 
store, we shall continue the pressing and re- 
pairing service for which we have become so 
well known. 


By fall we shall have a complete stock of 
apparel. We have already been complimented 
on the type of merchandise we now carry. 


The Cornell Shop 


Formerly Au Bon Marche 
105 Dryden Road 
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THREMHRACA 
FNGRAVING 
COMBARNY 


can be relied upon to take care 
of all your engraving needs. 










PHOTOGRAPHS 
RETOUCHING 
ENGRAVING 
DESIGNING 








Plates of all kinds in black and 
white and by the four color process 





TRE @€THACA 
ENGRAVING CO. 


First National Bank Bldg. + Ithaca, N. Y. | 








child’s for every type of sun-tan. 


We're All Burned Up About It 


This matter of sun-tan. We have considered it in every 
department of the store—millinery, dresses, even lingerie 
is designed for a decolletage for a sun-tanned back. But 
the most important phase of sun-tan has to do with the 
sun kissed skin. Lotions that encourage an even sun- 
tan without the discomfort of sunburn, creams and 
powders that simulate a late-summer sun-tan at the be- 
ginning of the season, rouge and lipstick to harmonize 
with a sun-tan complexion—these are important items 
of the summertime dressing table. A most complete 
assortment of sun-tan cosmetics will be found at Roths- 


Rothschild Bros. 







The Republic Inn 


Invites your consideration of 


its dining room for 


BANQUET PARTIES 









Week day luncheons 
and dinners $1.25 
Chicken and Steak 


Special Sunday dinners $1.50 






TOWNLEY AND TOWNLEY 
Proprietors 


FREEVILLE NEW YORK 
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TRADITIONAL CANDLELIGHTING 
SERVICE HELD yl DOMECON 
LAW 


The annual candle-lighting ceremony, 
a beloved tradition of the College of 
Home Economics, was held on Saturday 
evening, May 25, at eight-thirty o’clock. 
This ceremony began in 1914 and each 
year since then the seniors have passed on 
the light of knowledge to the juniors 
by transferring the symbolic candle from 
their hands to those of their young sisters. 

The service took place upon the green 
in back of the college, and the guests 
stood on the terrace overlooking the 
green. The seniors and juniors marching 
around the altar of the candle symbolizes 
their co-operation in effort with a steady 
march of progress toward a common 
and worthy purpose. Then a candle- 
stick of silver containing a new candle 
is lighted from the one used last year and 
is passed on to the juniors who take up 
the symbol and pledge their loyalty te 
its ideals. 

Traditions do so much to endear a col- 
lege in the eyes and hearts of its students 
that it is to be hoped that many other 
traditions of this fine symbolic nature 
will be established in our College of Home 
Economics. 


JUNIORS RECIEVE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Announcement was made recently that 
two juniors in home economics have been 
awarded scholarships for next year. 

Beatrice Fehr of Newark Valley has 
been chosen for the Brigden Scholarship 
because of her high record in scholarship 
and college activities and her interest 
in extension work. This scholarship is 
supported by home bureau. members all 
over New York State. 

Marie Leonard of New York will re- 
ceive the Home Economics Club Scholar- 
ship which is awarded on the basis of 
scholarship leadership and need. The 
holder is selected by the faculty scholar- 
ship committee and three senior members 
of the club, appointed by the president 
with the approval of the directors of the 
college. 


PROFESSORS IN COLLEGE TO 
ATTEND FOREIGN CONFERENCES 


Dr. E. B. Waring, professor of child 
guidance at the New York State College 
of Home Economics and Dr. Marguerite 


Wilker, child guidance specialist are 
planning to sail June 1 for Europe to at- 
tend international educational confer- 
— in England, Denmark and Switzer- 
and. 

Dr. Waring will be the representative 
of the United States and the New York 
State College of Home Economics at the 
Nursery, Kindergarten and Primary Con- 
ference in London. She will discuss with 
the group interested in child behavior 
significant contributions in this field both 
from her country and her institution. 

_ From London a journey will be made to 
Geneva to attend the conference of the 
World Federation of Educational Asso- 
Cation and to Elsinore, Denmark for the 
World Conference on New Education. 
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. E. Burdge 
J. A. Morrison 

. M. Shanley 

). Claranback, Jr. 
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MISS SPOHN SPEAKS AT OMICRON 
NU TEA; ESSAY CONTEST PRIZES 
AWARDED 


Miss Adelaide Spohn spoke at a tea 
given by Omicron Nu on Monday after- 
noon, May 6 at four o’clock. She dis- 
cussed the problems in research that were 
under study in the laboratory on the 
fourth floor of the Home Economics 
Building. Several very interesting studies 
are being made on the destruction of 
vitamins in home-canning processes, and 
on the relation of the hen’s diet to the 
vitamin content of the egg. 


After her talk Omicron Nu took the 
opportunity to announce the winners of 
the Essay Contest they had conducted. 
Gertrude Andrews, ’31 and Jean Fred- 
erick, ’32 were ‘each awarded five dollars 
for their essays on “Why Every Woman 
in the University Should Take Some 
Domecon Courses.” 


BARBARA AND TEDDY 


SEDOWAH ELECTS OFFICERS 


The following officers for the coming 
year were elected at a recent meeting of 
Sedowah:—Evelyn Fisher, president; 
Jean Randall, vice-president; Pauline 
Terwilliger, secretary and Jane Barker, 
treasurer. 


OMICRON NU MEETS 


At the last meeting of Omicron Nu, Miss 
E. V. Lacey, Assistant Professor of Home 
Economies and Doctor A. Spohn, Pro- 
fessor of Home Economics were elected 
to honorary membership. The officers 
for the coming year were also chosen. 
They are: Hazel Reed, president; Frances 
Leonard, secretary; and Beatrice Love, 
treasurer. The program for next year 
was discussed. 
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SUMMER SESSION OFFERS 
EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


The College of Home Economics has 
broadened its summer school program this 
year and will offer courses in practically 
all fields of home economics. These are 
arranged especially to meet the needs 
of home economics teachers and extension 
workers. 

Among the courses offered will be a 
general survey of recent developments 
in home economics. Instructors in the 
different departments will describe what 
is happening in their various fields. 


Cornell’s nursery school will continue 
to serve as child guidance laboratory 
this summer for students interested in 
elementary study, or a more advanced 
course in home and school environment. 

A course in home management and 
family life will have as its theme, family 
problems and adjustments. A study will 
be made of housekeeping activities, such 
as food, housing and clothing as they 
affect the family, the development of the 
family through education, recreation and 
health and social and civic life for the 
family. 

The Lodge, one of our two practice 
houses, will be open during the six weeks’ 
session. Students electing to live in it 
will have an opportunity to do one of the 
most interesting pieces of work in the 
summer school. 

Both elementary and advanced nutri- 
tion will be offered. A course in clothing 
for children is to be included. 


A special announcement, just pub- 
lished will be sent to any of our readers 
upon request. Write to the Secretary, 
New York College of Home Economics, 
Ithaca, New York. 


HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS PRESENT PLAY 


A group of high school girls from Groton 
and Trumansburg presented an original 
play in Room 245 of the Domecon 
building, May 17, 1929. This play was 
written by a student in Trumansburg and 
was given in the Assembly in the re- 
spective schools. The theme was about 
a certain phase of hygiene, pointing out 
to the observers the effects of using other 
persons’ toilet articles. This play was 
brought to Ithaca through the efforts of 
the student teachers from Cornell who 
saw the play and realized its worth. 


EDITORIAL 


Each year as June rolls ‘round it brings 
its joys and its bits of sadness. What 
month doesn’t, you ask? This is different. 
There are the joys of an approaching 
vacation—the joy of a work well done- 
or the joy of escape from duties and 
routine. Then there is the sadness of 
farewell to our senior friends who go out 
to take their own ways in life. We are 
especially sorry to have the seniors on 
the CountryMAN board leave us and to 
them especially would we give our best 
wishes for their success. 











As Summer Draws On 





Our thoughts turn to vacation. 
The thoughts of beautiful lakes, 
spacious meadows, or enchanting 
moonlight nights on the ocean, 
are ever present. 


Beautiful illustrated booklets 
| sometimes help us to make our 
decisions. If we as printers have 
helped you to make a few hours of 
your life more pleasant, we are 
repaid. Our hopes are that you 
have a very enjoyable vacation 
this season. 





Norton Printing Co. 
ALBERT MAC WETHY, Managing Owner 
Phone 9451 
317 E. State St. Ithaca, New York 










Corona — and College Work 


AAany colleges today make the use of a type- 
writer an essential requisite for students’ 
papers; some even include a Corona in their 
general tuition cost. And the idea has only just 
started. 

Faculty members should find Corona equally 
useful and essential for writing lecture notes, 
class schedules, bulletins and notices, as well as 
for the more extended and serious work of pre- 
paring new text-books, articles for magazines 
and technical publications, and all literary 
work. 

Corona may be had in an almost infinite 
variety of keyboard arrangement and in several 
different styles of type, permitting every facility 
for engineering, medical or foreign language 
expressions. 

Color, too, helps to make Corona doubly at- 
tractive and this favorite personal writing 
machine is now presented in several tasteful 
color combinations, finished in durable Duco, 
| as well as standard black. 
| We have the latest models of Corona in stock, 
with a full choice of colors. 


J. E. VAN NATTA 


Distributors 
Opp. Ithaca Hotel Tel. 2915 
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NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 













Gives the Maximum Insurance 
Protection at Minimum Cost 













Agents: 
C. H. WEBSTER ’04 
White Park Place, Cayuga Heights 
Dial 2445 
















S. E. DAVIS ’22 
120 Catherine Street 
Dial 8201 
















The SENATE 


116 N. Aurora St. Phone 2926 































Where you will enjoy 
| bringing your folks, 
| and where your folks 
will appreciate and 
enjoy your thought- 
fulness. 












Whether it be for 
Breakfast, Noonday, 
Evening Meal or an in 
| between Snack. 





















| Mrs. J. J. Sullivan J. J. Sullivan 
| Hostess Manager 
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FORESTERS HOLD BANQUET 
AT WILLARD STRAIGHT 


IXTY Cornell Foresters established a 

precedent by holding a banquet May 
10 at Willard Straight. Professor A. B. 
Recknagel was the master of ceremonies. 
Eight members of the Glee Club rendered 
several excellent selections despite the 
competition furnished by the fair wait- 
resses removing the remains of the first 
course. “Chet” Burnham was responsible 
for the repast to which the hungry horde 
did full justice. “Chuck” McConnell 
representing the students expressed the 
hope that the banquet would become a 
permanent institution. It affords a 
social get-together for the students and 
faculty; furthermore it will stimulate 
competition for the Pack prizes if the 
prizes are awarded at the banquet. 
“Sammy” Spring sang The Lost Sheep, 
a song written by “Sammy” and ‘‘Reck.”’ 
It commemorates the fact that certain 
members of the class of ’28 got lost two 
years ago in the Adirondacks—er—r 
— the Cornell Camp suddenly was 
ost. 

“Reck” then decided to see who’s who. 
The frosh and the other classes in turn 
were asked to stand. The grads and 
faculty were introduced one by one so 
that we could grasp the excellence of 
each one. Last but not least he intro- 
duced Dean Mann, who presented the 
Charles Lathrop Pack prizes. The com- 
mittee was unable to decide who was the 
best all round senior so the prize was split 
between “Marv” Smith and George 
Hedden. Four themes were submitted 
for the Pack essay prize of $50 “‘to aid in 
training foresters to write articles which 
will arouse in the public an interest in 
forestry and appreciation of what forestry 
means to the country.” 

“Chuck” McConnell was awarded the 
prize after a long consideration of the 
matter, for all four themes were excellent. 


Old Grad Gives Potent Advice 


_Ernest A. Sterling ’02, Manager of the 
New York office of James Lacey and 
Company was then introduced. During 
his student days there was a much 
smaller number of students and they 
frequently gathered at Dr. Fernow’s 
ome for entertainment. He first worked 
for the United States Forest Service 
planting trees and later for the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. He is now Manager of 
the New York office of James Lacey and 
Company, the largest company of its 
kind in this country. This company has 
mapped 40,000 square miles in Canada in 
the | past five years. 

The day when the forester was an 
ornament is passing. There is no reason 
why he sould not make himself indis- 
pensable to his company and actually 
manage the business. A college training 
should form a very firm foundation for 
this. The size of a tree that can be profit- 
ably cut and those trees whose rapid inere- 
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CLASS OF ’31 ATTENTION! 


_— class of ’30 being of sound mind 
on this day the nineteenth of May, 
1929 do hereby make its final will with 
following bequests to the class of ’31. 

The solemn right to attend C.E. Camp 
at Cayuga Lake for five weeks. The 
exclusive right to all mosquitoes and their 
numerous progeny—may their numbers 
increase tenfold. We do furthermore be- 
queath the right to make camp and all 
sanitary improvements. Looking back 
on the hoary age of time we do advise the 
taking of one sheepskin coat for use during 
observations taken on Polaris for verily 
but one girl in camp will not keep thee 
warm. We do hereby advise the buying 
of one stout steel chain and padlock for 
the purpose of preventing good camp 
stools from running away. If thee desire 
to go in bathing, take one pair of snow- 
shoes for the mud is slimy and deep— 
otherwise take a mud bath. Last but 
not least we give to every man the bug- 
garing constant which is to be used in 
all problems. 

Signed in the presence of Opheela Pulse 

I. M. Right 
R. U. Sure 





ment justifies being left are some of the 
things one’s college training should do for 
a man. Forestry must be able to pay 
six per cent in order to attract capital. 
Certain lands with Savannah, Ga., as a 
center and with a radius of 200 miles 
meet that requirement. A combination 
of naval stores while the stand is young 
and lumber later on makes a very de- 
sirable combination. 

Loblolly, slash and longleaf pine are 
fast growing trees and much can be ex- 
pected from them, for they will naturally 
restock most areas. An area severely 
burned over naturally will not pay. Lob- 
lolly, slash and longleaf pine will pay 
returns of six percent if protected from 
fire and thinned at the right time. 

A man to make a success in Forestry 
must have a good foundation, a college 
training. He should have zest for the 
work and his work should be the thing 
he likes to do best. Finally one should 
not jump at conclusions but weigh and 
consider his problems. The program was 
completed by the singing of the evening 
song. The class of ’29 has set a precedent; 
let’s make the banquet an annual event. 
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WHERE, WHAT AND HOW 
OF THE CLASS OF ’28 


HUCK” Abell is a “Junior Forester’’ 

at the Appalachian Forest Experiment 
Station. ‘“Chuck”’ states that the Asheville 
females and corn aren’t too bad. 

“Nick” Carter is in Flordia on ac- 
quisition work and is cruising and map- 
ping prospective National Forest areas. 

“Jack”? Caldwell is in the employ of the 
City Forester of Ithaca. 

“Carl” Crane is working as tree skinner 
for the M. L. Conden Tree Service Com- 
pany of White Plains, New York. He is 
now in Ithaca pursuing that work. 

“Davvy” Davenport is a forester for 
the Long Island State Park Commission. 

“Van” Desforges has a position with the 
methods staff of the New York Telephone 
Company in New York City. 

“Johnny” Doris is working in the 
laboratory of the Oxford Miami Paper 
Company at West Carrolltown, Ohio. 

“Pooch” Ericson is with the Bell Tele- 
phone Company at Washington, D. C. 

“Bob” Ewart is forester for the Bishop 
Estate in Hawaii. 

“Petey” Gillett is in the employ of the 
Lewis Nurseries at Roslyn, Long Island. 

“Hi” Godfrey is a field assistant at the 
Alleghany Field Experiment Station at 
Philadelphia. 

“Len” Hall is in the employ of the 
Collet Construction Corporation at Scars- 
dale, New York. 

Claude Heit is with the Jackson and 
Perkins Nursery at Newark, New York. 

“Dick” Hilary has been surveying for 
the State Highway Department near 
Buffalo. 

“Matty” Mattison is cruising timber 
for the James D. Lacey Company in 
North Carolina. 

“Joe” Moody has accepted a position 
with the F. E. Kingston Company, in- 
vestment brokers at Hartford, Conn. 

“Winnie” Parker has started a tree 
concern of his own in Buffalo—the Bison 
Tree and Shrub Company, Landscape 
Foresters. 

“Froggie” Pond is working on a re- 
connaisance survey near the head-waters 
of the Ottawa River for the Canadian 
International Paper Company. 

“Fossil” Powell is somewhere in the 
South cruising for the James D. Lacey 
Company. 

“June” Shapleigh has a position in the 
laboratory of the Oxford Miami Paper 
Company at West Carrolltown, Ohio. 

‘“‘Andy”’ Sharp has a research fellowship 
at the University of Idaho, Moscow, 
Idaho. 

“Freddie” Simmons has a job as Junior 
Forester with the James D. Lacey Com- 
pany at Van Buren, Arkansas. 

“Rudy” Spalteholz is working for his 
M.F. here at Cornell. 

“Ted” Taylor graduated last February. 

“Herm” Williams has a position with 
the Rockingham Marble Corporation at 
Harrisonburg, Virginia. 


































































CAMPUS CH ATS 


CAN YOU BLAME THEM? 


We men send up a doleful moan; 
We’re loved not for ourselves alone. 
The ladies, bless ’em, are too wise; 
They know mere man is not a prize, 
And so they love us for our gold, 

Our houses, land, and titles old, 

And we, strong men, in wild despair, 
Cry out aloud, “It isn’t fair.” 

But let us take the ladies’ place 

And look the matter in the face; 

Take plain man from his wealth away 
And clothe him in a bathrobe, say, 
Without a dollar to his name, 

With neither gold nor lands or fame, 
Adorments in the background shoved, 
Pray, is he worthy to be loved? 
Unaided by the tailors art, 

Just head and body, lungs and heart, 
Corns on his feet, head minus mane, 
Nose that would ‘flag a railway train, 
Eyes eloquent of last nights cheer, 
Breath that’s a very twin to beer-— 

O man, unmasked, unshaved, ungolved, 
What is there in you to be loved? 

Be glad that you posess the stuff 

To purchase things to back your bluff. 
Without the goods, oh creature vain, 
Why should they love you? Please explain. 


AUTHORS, TO WORK! 


The announcement of the opening of 
the annual Kermis playwriting contest 
should offer an opportunity for the authors 
among us to bring their light out from 
under the proverbial bushel. In two of the 
last three years there has not been a play 
submitted ‘that was worthy of production. 
It is hoped that the offer of the prize 
money and the prospect of the free 
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publicity which would come to the winner 
of such a contest, will be enough of an in- 
ducement to the amateur playwrights in 
our midst to stir them into a summer of 
literary as well as —— activity. Show 
us what you can 


FARMERS TO VISIT FORESTS 


The county agents, club leaders, and 
county foresters of western New York will 
conduct a tour of the county forests 
plantations of Genesee, Wyoming, and 
Livingston Counties on Friday and Satur- 
day, June 14 and15. The purpose of this 
tour is to acquaint farmers with forestry 
conditions and to arouse interest in more 
county forests and also in the care of the 
home wood lot. 


PROF’S PRANKS 


Professor H. O. Buckman and Professor 
J. A. Bizzell will sail for Europe on June 
13.. They will make a four months tour, 
visiting Germany, Switzerland, France, 
Holland, Belgium, and England, Two 
places of special interest which they will 
visit are the Muck Experiment Station 
near Bremen, Germany, and the Rotham- 
stead Experiment Station in England. 

Professor H. E. Botsford is galloping 
off to the Connecticut State College at 
Storrs, Connecticut to attend the twen- 
tieth reunion of the class of ’o09. 

Professor Paul Work recently made a 
trip to visit the Norfolk Truck Growers 
Association at Norfolk, Virginia. He 
studied the methods employed i in the grow- 
ing, grading and packing of vegetables in 
this, one of the most intensive hot-bed 
vegetable sections of the country. He 
gathered considerable material which stu- 
dents in the future courses in vegetable 
gardening and packing will be able to use 
in their class work. 
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MANY PROFESSORS TO TAKE 
SABBATIC LEAVE NEXT ¥ 


Dean A. R. Mann has announced 
names of those professors whose appli 
tions for sabbatic leave have been 
proved by the trustees of the Universi 
Those who have been granted leave fg 
the first term are Professors P. ¥ 
Claassen of the biology department, F. 
Underwood of the vegetable gardeni 
department, and G. F. Warren of 
farm management department. Pro 
fessors H. E. Thomas and H. H. Whe 
both of the plant pathology departmen 
have been granted leave for one or 
terms. Professors G. P. Scoville of th 
farm management and A. B. Recknagel 9 
the aenar department have been grante 
leave for the academic year. 

The applications of the following pr - 
fessors for sabbatic leave have not been 
acted on by the trustees yet: Professe 
H. M. Fitzpatrick of the plant pathology 
department, H. P. Cooper of the agronomy 
department, and A. J. Eames of th 
botany department for the second : 
next year; and Professors H. E. Botsford 
of the poultry department and H. Jy 
Metzger of the animal husbandry depart 
ment for the entire academic year. 


AG CREW WINS CHAMPIONSHIP © 


The ag crew won the final race for the 
intercollegiate championship on Saturday ” 
afternoon, May 25. They came down to” 
the finish line about four lengths ahead of 7 
the chem crew who had a hard time beat- © 
ing out arts by a quarter of a length,” 
The victory of the crew marked the 
closing of a highly successful season for] 
ag teams, which once more have won the 
aia championship for their col- 7 
ege. 4 
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